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have killed you. You have sense ; you see that our children
are hungry. They love you and wish to take you into their
bodies. Is it not glorious to be eaten by the children
of a chief?"1 Amongst the Nootka Indians of British
Columbia, when a bear had been killed, it was brought in
and seated before the head chief in an upright posture, with
a chiefs bonnet, wrought in figures, on its head, and its fur
powdered over with white down. A tray of provisions was
then set before it, and it was invited by words and gestures
to eat. After that the animal was skinned, boiled, and
eaten.2 The Assiniboins pray to the bear and offer sacri-
fices to it of tobacco, belts, and other valuable objects. More-
over, they hold feasts in its honour, that they may win the
beast's favour and live safe and sound. The bear's head is
often kept in camp for several days mounted in some suit-
able position and decked with scraps of scarlet cloth, neck-
laces, collars, and coloured feathers. They offer the pipe to
it, and pray that they may be able to kill all the bears they
meet, without harm to themselves, for the purpose of anoint-
ing themselves with his fine grease and banqueting on his
tender flesh.8 The Ojibways will not suffer dogs to eat the
flesh or gnaw the bones of a bear, and they throw all the
waste portions into the fire. They think that if the flesh
were desecrated, they would have no luck in hunting bears
thereafter/ A trader of the eighteenth century has described
the endearments which a party of Ojibways lavished on a
she-bear which he had just killed. They took her head in
their hands, stroked it and kissed it, and begged a thousand
pardons for her violent death; they called her their relation
and grandmother, and begged her not to lay the fault at
their door, for indeed it was an Englishman who had killed
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